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enlivened by numerous little skiffs, containing, for the most 
part, parties of pleasure. But, after this lovely and inspiriting 
view, let not the stranger picture to himself an equal portion of 
loveliness in Barmouth itself; if he does, most grievously will 
he be mistaken. It has few good houses, and only one inn ; the 
streets are wofully dirty and disagreeable, and crowded, withal, 
with fine, fat, unwieldy porkers, on the breed and rearing of 
which the Barmouthians pride themselves not a little. But the 
magnificent scenery in the vicinity is some compensation for these 
desagremens ; and a person may very well continue to spend a 
week or two there, at the risk of a little ennui and heaviness. 
When a stranger visits Barmouth, let him by no means neglect 
to return to Dolgellau by water. The full beauty of the pros- 
pect along the banks of the Mawddach, on either side, can never 
be imagined or described. It is one wide picture of all that is 
grand, and majestic, and lovely in nature. 

Mervinius. 



CRITICISM. 

The Historja Brittonum, commonlv attributed to Nennius, 
from a MS. lately discovered in the Library of The Vatican Pa- 
lace at Rome, with an English Version and Vac Simile of 
the Original; Note3 and Illustrations by the Rev. W, 
Gunn, B. D. London, 1819. 
Whatever may be the general opinion of the History ascribed 
to Nennius, or whatever may be the value and authenticity of 
the information it contains, there can be no doubt that much cre- 
dit is due to the individual, who shall undertake the illustration 
of a work, acknowledged to be, in no small degree, distinguished 
by its obscurity. To investigate the causes of this obscurity is 
beyond the design of the present article ; but it may be generally 
and safely assumed, that much of it has arisen from the careles- 
ness and illiterateness of transcribers, and, above all, from their 
total ignorance of the language and history of that people, to 
whom Nennius's imputed work particularly relates. Whoever, 
therefore, should successfully rescue this ancient chronicle from 
the confusion, in which it has been obviously involved, would 
have a strong claim on the gratitude of those, who can appreciate 
and admire the literary stores of antiquity. And even the attempt 
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to effect this would not be without its due merit. For these rea- 
sons the recent edition of Nennius, by Mr. Gunn, is particularly 
entitled to notice, and especially in a publication exclusively 
devoted to the promulgation of every thing, that has reference to 
the early lore of the Cymry. 

The following is the account which Mr. Gunn gives of the 
newly-discovered MS., from which his translation is made, and 
with which it may be necessary to commence the notice of his 
performance, 

" The editor, some years since, during a residence in Borne, ob- 
tained permission to seach the library of the Vatican palace, for manu- 
scripts relating to the history and affairs of this country. In the 
course of this interesting employment, an ancient exemplar of the 
* Iiistoria Brittonum' was discovered. Presuming that one, which 
dates much higher than any hitherto known, might be free from the 
inaccuracies and interpolations, long complained of in those of more 
recent date, a copy was procured ; and it is this work to which the 
attention of the reader is solicited. 

" The original is on parchment, fairly written in double columns, 
and fills ten pages of a miscellaneous volume, of the folio size. 
Great care has been taken to obtain a faithful transcript of it: the 
orthography, however erroneous, is preserved, the capital and small 
letters correspond with the original ; there is the same division of 
paragraphs ; the forms of the points, and the location of them, 
though no guide to the sense, have one common resemblance ; nor, 
except in a few instances, are any orthographical corrections at- 
tempted. So dry and abrupt is the style, as to set a literal version at 
defiance ; in that, now offered, the meaning of the author is, 1 trust, 
preserved. I once entertained a doubt as to the propriety of one, 
since the perusal of the work will be limited to that description of 
readers, who will never refer to a translation as an authority, when 
the original is before them. 

"Respectingthe age of the manuscript, the reader is, in the course 
of it, thrice referred to the tenth century ; and the gentlemen, offi- 
cially employed in the library, were unanimousjn assigning it to that 
period. From the title ' Alexandrians,' we learn, that this manu- 
script once belonged to that extraordinary personage, Alexandria 
Christina, who, in whatever country she visited, after she had abdi- 
cated the throne of Sweden, suffered no literary curiosity to pass 
unappropriated, which she could obtain, either by recompense or 
favour. When in France she purchased the Petavian library ; and, 
from a note on one of the leaves of the manuscript, it is said to have 
been procured by Alexander Petavius, from the monastery of St. 
Germain. Together with the spoils of the libraries of Prague and 
Dresden, (the gift of her father Guilavus Adolphus,) she bequeathed 
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her collection to Pope Alexander the Eighth, who, with the addition 
of his private library, deposited the whole in the Vatican." 

And he afterwards tells us that — 

" The present manuscript varies not, as to general import, from 
the copies of the ' Historia Brittonum' already known. It differs 
from those edited by Gale {Scrip, xv.) and Bertram {Scrip, iii.) in 
certain transpotisions of the subject— in the omission of two intro- 
ductory prefaces — in not acknowledging the assistance of Samuel 
Bewly, (the reputed master of Nennius,) — in detaching the life of 
St. Patrick from the body of the work, and placing it at the end." 

The rest of the Preface is occupied partially with a parallel be- 
tween this translation and the copy of Nennius edited by Bertram, 
" not only as being the latest but because it exhibits marks of 
care and diligence superior to all others." To this parallel suc- 
ceed some ingenious remarks on the " origin of romantic fiction 
in Britain," a subject, unquestionably, of curious interest, and 
not wholly without its utility. But, as it is also one of peculiar 
uncertainty, a writer may reasonably be excused, if he should be 
found occasionally to wander too far into the seductive lands of 
hypothesis. Thus it appears, that Mr. Gunn has perhaps gone 
somewhat astray in adopting the fancies of those authors, who 
have attempted to convert the simple and unadorned fabric of 
bardism into the wild and enchanted temple of magic. Romantic 
fiction, wherever it may have had its birth, formed no necessary 
part of the ancient system of Dmidism, which, being emphati- 
cally founded in truth *, could never have been the parent of 
fable and romance. That some traditions exist, which seem to 
countenance a contrary supposition, is not to be denied ; — but it 
remains to be proved, that they were ever recognised by the 
bards in their institutional character. Among these are the Mab- 
inogion, or Romantic Tales, the origin of which, however, there 
does not appear any substantial reason for ascribing, with Mr. 
Gunn, to the Druids, at least not as " Institutional Tales." Yet 
this diminishes nothing from their value ; wherefore, the fol- 
lowing account of these very curious remains of Welsh lite- 
rature cannot fail to be in the highest degree interesting, and 
more especially as the English public seem, in general, to be 
wholly unconscious of their existence. The passage, here ex- 
tracted, occurs in a note on that part of the Preface, which relates 
to the " origin of romantic fiction," and the name, by which it 
is sanctioned, must necessarily give it the stamp of authority. 

• Sit Cambfo-Erito.v, vol, i. i>. 400. 
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" I was some time since favoured by Mr. Owen Pugbe with the 
perusal of translations of several of these tales, but, knowing he in- 
tended them for the press, did not ask his permission to make ex- 
tracts from them. The result of a second application will not be un- 
acceptable to the reader. 

" Agreeably to your request, I send some particulars of the Mub- 
inogioa. 

" The first list:— 
" I . Ymarwar Lludd a Lleve- The contention of Lludd and Lie- 

lys : vetys. 

" 2. Breuddwyd Maxen Wle- The dream of the Emperor Maxi- 

dig : mus. 

" 3. Bran Vendiged : Bran the Messed. 

"4. Pwyll Pendevig Dyved : Pwyll the chieftain of Dyved. 
"5. Manawydan ab Llyr: Manawydan the son of Uyr. 

" 6. Math ab Mathonwy : Math the son of Mathonuy. 

" No. 1. Lludd, son of Beli, was the father of Caswallawn (Cassi- 
vellaunus :) he and Llevelys his brother had some game at ball, 
which, with the events it pioduced, and their reconcilement are 
the subject of the tale. 

" No. 2. The dream of Maximus is concerning his elevation to 
power, wherein are narrated the incidents leading to its accomplish- 
ment. 

" No. 3. The events in the tale of Bran arise out of the tale of 
Pwyll. Matholwch.the supreme King of Ireland, lands with a fleet 
at Harlech, in North Wales, where Bran kept his court, to demand 
Bronwen, the sister of Bran, in marriage. His request is granted, 
and he returns to Ireland. Events then arise, wherein Bronwen is 
insulted with a box on the ear, called one of the three fatal insults of 
Britain. For Bran invades Ireland to avenge his sister. Only seven 
return from the expedition, after having destroyed nearly all the peo- 
ple of Ireland ; and Bran being mortally wounded, he orders his 
companions who survive, to carry his head to be interred in the 
White Hill, in London, as a protection against all future invasions, 
so long as the head remained there. The sequel of the tale recites 
their progress to London to bury the head. At Harlech, in their 
way, they are kept seven years listening to the birds of Ilhianon, 
singing in the air; and in Dyved (Dimetia), by attending to the last 
words of Bran, they stay in a grand hall for eighty years, enjoying 
every kind of pleasing amusement, all their misfortunes and object 
of further progress being kept out of their minds ; but, by opening a 
door looking towards Cornwall, their real condition breaks in upon 
their minds, which compels them to pursue their journey. Bran was 
the father of Caradawg (Caractacus), and according to the Triads, 
he with all his family were carried to Rome, and remained there se- 
ven years as hostages for the son. Bran there meets with some 
Christians, and, being converted, he prevail . on two Christians toac- 
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company him to Britain, by which means the faith is introduced ; 
which is the cause of th* epithet of Blessed being given him. 

•* No. 4. Part of the tale of Pwyll has been given in the second 
volume of the Cambrian Register, and is continued in vol. 3, now 
printing. 

" No. 5. Manawydan is the brother of Bran, and is one of the se- 
ven, that carried his head to London. The events of this tale are a 
continuation of the former; and the end of it is the doing away some 
spells or enchantments laid upon Dimetia, arising out of events in 
the tale of Pwyll. 

" No. 6. This tale follows the other in connexion ; but the inci- 
dents in it are distinct, so that it may be considered as a -separate 
one. It opens with an embassy from Math, prince of Gwynedd, 
(Venedotia) to Pryderi the son of Pwyll, prince of Dyved (Dime- 
tia). The ambassadors are twelve bards, with Gwydion the son of 
Don at their head, who had magic spelts at command. The object 
was, by means of rich presents, to obtain a race of new animals, 
which Pryderi had possession of, and these were swine, being the 
first of the kind in the island. The request is refused ; but Gwydion, 
by illusions, obtains the swine. 

" Pryderi, in revenge, invades Gywnedd ; the consequence is the 
ruin of both countries ; and the tale proceeds with a series of spells, 
often very fanciful and striking. 

" The above tales I class by themselves, as they contain not one in- 
cident connected with the adventures of Arthur and his warriors, who 
are the actors in the following class of tales. 

" Second List: — 
" No. 1 . Peredur ab Evrog : Peredur the son o/Evrog. 
•' No. 2. Culhwch ab Cilydd Culhivch the son of Cilydd, sove- 
ab Celyddon Wledig : reign ofCelyddon (Caledonia). 

" No. 3. Geraint ab Erb'm : Geraint the son of Erbin. 

" No. 4. Ovvain ab Urien : Owain the son ofUrien. 

" I have not a copy of No. 4. I believe there are several other 
tales in the Hengwrt collection. 

" With respect to the periods when these tales were composed, it 
would be difficult to say ; but I have no hesitation in concluding 
them all to be anterior to the conquest of Wales by Ed. I. A. D. 
1283. All the personages therein were real characters, most of 
whom are often mentioned by the earlier bards ; and many are men- 
tioned in the historical Triads. Many of the events in the tales are 
likewise in the Triads. Taliessin, who flourished in the sixth cen- 
tury, mentions several of the incidents of these tales ; so also do the 
poets, who flourished in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries." 

It is now time to turn from the preface to the work itself, in 
which, however, the only portion, that seems to come under cri- 
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tical cognizance are the notes, which are numerous and interest- 
ing, although not always conveyed in the happiest method. Indeed 
the general aim of the author appears to have been rather to con- 
dense at any rate the fruits of his learned researches than to study 
the lucidvs ordo in their arrangement. Yet it is impossible not 
to feel indebted to him for the interesting and valuable matter he 
has thus brought together, and which evinces, at least, a great 
degree of laborious investigation in his laudable efforts to illus- 
trate this obscure chronicle. The following note on the History 
of Brutus will exemplify the remark, that has now been made. 

" To investigate the rise of the fable of Brutus, it becomes neces- 
sary to extend our research beyond the traditions and written do- 
cuments of this island. 

" The first notices on record of the people of Italy we receive 
from the Greeks of Sicily and Magna Gnecia. Theagenes of Rhegium, 
who flourished in the reign of Cambyses, about the sixty-third 
Olympiad, is the oldest who makes mention of Italioti ; for so the 
Greeks of lower Italy were denominated. (Hesych. It<xXiot>ij.) 
Hippius, his fellow citizen, contemporary with Xerxes, wrote also 
on the affairs of Italy, together with Antiochus of Syracuse, who is 
allowed to have flourished in the ninetieth Olympiad; and a cata- 
logue of those, who employed their pens on the same subject, is to 
be found in the Bihliotheca Gra:ca of Fabricius. But these writers, 
far from investigating vulgar traditions, injured the truth of their na- 
tional memorials, by the introduction of fabulous details. In a coun- 
try, where the national temper was ardent, and the imagination ren- 
dered more fervid by the relations of Hesiod and Homer, a poetic 
character was impressed on the early narratives of the Greeks, which 
procured the applause of the vulgar, and the contempt of the philo- 
sopher. In the gentile nations of antiquity, power and vanity were 
associates, and no sooner did they feel importance, than a divine ori- 
gin was asserted. If we attend to the imperfect and mutilated details 
of the writers above cited, we shall find an enumeration of the Greek 
and Trojan heroes, who had shared and survived the glorious enter- 
prises of the ten years' war, and who, as impelled by the fates, set- 
tled in Asia, Africa, or Italy. Among these was jEneas : though 
they might have been taught from a source of at least equal authen- 
ticity with any they had any opportunity of investigating, that he 
and his descendants reigned over the Trojans after the Greeks had 
destroyed the capital of their country. 

" The period, when the tradition of the Trojan extraction was as- 
sumed by the Romans, is to be ascertained with tolerable satisfac- 
tion. Before the fifth age of their city this people knew little be- 
yond the confines of the divisions of their own state ; we may believe, 
they had scarcely heard of the Greeks, and were little conversant in 
vou II. p 
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their history and mythology. Neither were they otherwise than 
faintly visible to them, till the time of Alexander. Theopompus, 
who was contemporary with Philip, isthe first writer by whom the Ro- 
mans are mentioned, ' ante quern nemo mentionem habuit.' (P/in. 
1. 3. c. 15.) So little were they known in the days of Aristotle, that 
his disciple Heraclides, of Pontus, mistook Rome for a Greek mari- 
time city, which he says, was captured by an army of Hyperboreans; 
for so he styles the Gauls. (Plut. in Camil.) In fact, the uncer- 
tainty of the true origin of the Romans is acknowledged by them- 
selves, and various traditions of it, in early times, are quoted by Plu- 
tarch*, (V. Romuli,) and Ifestus, (in Roman.) The earliest rumour 
of the Trojan approach is to be found in the fragments of Ennius, 
the first Latin author who wrote the annals of the Roman republic. 
(Apud Hessel.) In these JEneas is recognised in the island of Pro- 
cida; the authority is from Naevius, in his poem on the first Punic 
war. ' Piochyta banc Naevius, in primo belli Punici de cognata 
.rEnea: nometi accepisse dicit.' In the sixth age of the city the in- 
scriptions on the shields, presented by Titus Quintius Flaminius to 
Apollo at Delphi, after the first Macedonian war, assert the Trojan 
extraction of the Romans. (Plut. inFLamin.) 

" Virgil has been censured for countenancing a vulgar delusion, 
but surely without foundation ; for, whatever his private sentiments 
were, time and opinion had sanctioned an error unsafe to controvert, 
since it was then interwoven with the established religion and the 
public annals of Rome. The pontifical college exercised a superior 
jurisdiction over all things, that related to the service of the gods, and 
the private rights and interests of individuals. The sacred character 
of the members of that association, (on whom additional lustre was 
reflected by rank and extraction,) was protected by the laws, opi- 
nions, and manners of their country, and they never failed rigorously 
to exercise the rights attached to their sacerdotal and civil jurisdic- 
tion. The tradition of a Trojan origin must have had the sanction of 
their approbation, for many of the most distinguished and ancient fa- 
milies iu Rome, as the Lamia from Lamus, a king of the Lestry- 
gones, {Hot. 1. 3. O. 17.) the Mamilli from Ulysses, (f^aillaut. Num. 
Fam. Rom.) and it was the boast of Caesar, ' a Venere Julii cu- 
jus gentis familia est nostra. Est ergo in genere et sanctitas regum, 
qui plurimum inter homines pollent: et ccremonia Deorum, quo- 
rum ipsi in potestate sunt reges.' (V. Jul. Cat. 16. 6.) This tradi- 
tion was never lost to posterity. ' So universal was this humour, and 

* "He says, that the first Grecian writer, who adopted the legend of Romu- 
lus, was Diodes of Peparetus. He was followed by Ennius, whose work was 
composed in Greek, (Cic. de Div. 1. 1. c. 21.) as were those of C. Alimentus, P. 
Corn. Scipio Afric. (Son ofthegreat Scipio ) A. Post. Albinus, who was ridiculed 
by Cato, for composing a history in Greek, and afterwards offering apologies 
tor the inaccuracy and inelegance of his expressions." 
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carried to such an absurd excess of extravagance, that, under the reign 
of Justinian, even the Greeks were ambitious of being thought to be 
descended from the Trojans, their ancient and notorious enemies.' — 
ffarttm's Hist, of English Poetry, vol. i. Diss. 1. 

"Vain, perhaps, of claiming a descent similar to that of the mas- 
ters of the world, the vanquished nations of Western Europe adopted 
a similar persuasion. In the fourth century Ammianus reports a 
tradition, which prevailed among the Gauls*, that they were the de- 
scendants of fugitive Trojans. * Aiunt quidam paucos, post exci- 
dium Trojs, fugitantes Grxcos undique dispersos, loca hax occu- 
passe tunc vacua.' (1. 15.) And in the sixth Hunibaldus Francos 
deduced the Franks from Francio, son of Priam, and exhibits a re- 
gular line of sovereigns down to Pharamond ; « and the Trojan extrac- 
tion of the French was a favourite opinion in France in the serenth 
and eighth centuries.' {Hist. Liter, de France, torn. iv. p. 271. Du 
Chesne, Biblioth. des Auteurs, SfC. c. 3. p. 10.) It is again disco- 
vered in the chronicle of the celebrated Sigebert de Gemblours, 
(Sherringhmn, c. 1 . p. 9.) which is brought down to the year 1 112 ; it 
was also found in the MS. which Henry of Huntingdon saw at Bee, 
in Normandy, 1110, (Lasghorn Antiq. Albionenses : and Archalngia, 
vol. xii. p. 5G.) and from which he also transcribed the Trojan origin 
of the Britons, in his own history (1. 1.) 

** His narrative, together with the former, is given nearly in the 
words of Mark, without any of the amplifications with which the his- 
tory of Jellcry abounds. It should not pass unnoticed, that in the 
most ancient and authentic Cambrian records, the Trojan origin of 
the Britons is never adverted to. The expression of Taliesin in his 
mystical poem, Hanes Taliesin, 

' I was in Britain when the Trojans came,' 
means the Romans. Are we hence to infer, that the tradition of 
Brutus was familiar to him, and that he here alludes to it contemptu- 
ously ? A translation of this extraordinary and obscure performance 
is given in the appendix. 

" If we admit the authority, (he period when the name of Brutus 
was conferred on this Mand, is fixed by Jeffery, in the reign of Cad- 
wallader, (670-703,) who, speaking in the person of Merlin, * The 
island shall be called by the name of Brutus, and that now given by 
foreigners shall be abolished.' (Thompsons translation, b. 7. p. 212.) 
The traditions respecting the founders of the British dynasty, which 
he professes to have received, ' ex annalibut Roinanorum ;' — ' ex 
antiquis libris nostrorum ;' — ' ex traditione veterum ;' are particular- 

* " The Gaulish Britons were proud of this origin so late as the sixteenth 
century. Parvi, in his funeral oration, pronounced over Ann of Bretagne, 
(1514) Queen of Louis the Twelfth, traces her genealogy up to Brutus and 
Ynoge, daughter of Pandrasus, a noble Emperor of Greece. (Lobixeau, torn, 
i.p. 187.)" 
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ised in pages 4 and 48. It is, perhaps, hardly worth remarking 
on the unsettled opinion, as to the identity of the hero ; ' a quodam 
Bruto' is the expression. He is Decimus Brutus, who subdued 
Spain, ' ac detraxit earn in servitutem Romx ;' he is the grandson of 
./Eneas; and in a subsequent pedigree Brutus is grafted on the line of 
Japhet, and not many removes from that Patriarch. The lines in 
italics, from obliteration in the copy, whence the present was made, 
have been supplied by a later though an ancient hand ; who, being 
unacquainted with the subject, breaks the thread of the narrative, and 
fills up the chasm with something of his own. The sense is restored 
from Berham. 

"Mark. 
" * Et filius esset omnium Hytalorum fortissimus amabilis omni- 
bus hominibus.' Proper hanc vaticinationem, &c. 

"Bertram, c. 3. p. 99. 1. 9. 

" ' Et foetus ejus erit fortis, quia occidet, inquit, patrem et matrem 
suam, et erit, exosus omnibus hominibus.' Propter hanc vaticina- 
tionem, &c. 

" Mark. 

" Omnes superabat tit omnium dominus videretur; idcirco, au- 
tem invidia," expulsus est ab Italia, &c. 

" Bertram, c. 3. p. 99. 1. 25. 

" ' Inopino ictu sagittx occidit patrem suum, non de industrial sed 
casu.' — ' Propter hanc causam expulsus est ab Italia,' &c." 

The length of the last two extracts has made it impossible to 
transfer any other parts of Mr. Gunn's production to these pages. 
But the reader is referred to page xxi. of the Preface, and to page 
133. of the work, for two other valuable notes, on«, by Mr. Owen 
Pughe, on the meaning of the word Bangor, and on the various 
places distinguished by that name, and the other, by Mr. Gunn 
himself, on the conversion of the British king Lucius, and the ba- 
nishment of the British families to Rome, a subject which 
has already undergone a partial investigation in the Cambro- 
Briton *. In conclusion, it may be said, that those, who feel 
a delight in investigating the ancient historical records of this coun- 
try, are under considerable obligation to Mr. Gunn for the task he 
has now executed. And it were to be wished, that a little more care 
had been observed in the correction of the press, and especially in 
the Welsh names, many of which are greatly disfigured. How- 
ever, this blemish may have arisen from accidental causes, and, 
although not to be defended, ought not to affect the character of 
a work, of which the design is commendable, and the execution, 
for the most part, creditable to the author's ability and research. 

*•* 

* Vol. i. p. 288. 



